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type of causality here operative is final, and not mechanical. ' Finality ' 
is the distinctive work of superorganic phenomena, with which sociology 
deals. 

Sociology is not to be confused with psychology, either individual or col- 
lective. M. de Roberty criticises the views of Hegel, Herbart, and Stein- 
thal, because they made the mistake of deriving sociology from collective 
psychology, although this, he says, is better than deriving it from individual 
psychology. The fact is, individual psychology depends upon sociology. 
Individual mentality is but the outcome of the reciprocal action of living 
organisms already endowed socially. Sociality antecedes and produces 
both social groups and the individual qualified socially with rights. His 
theory of the psychisme collectif is just that sociality is a transformation of 
vital factors, by which a discrete aggregate becomes a new thing called 
a ' social group ' characterized by ' continuity ' in place of discreteness. 
It is the social whole which creates the individual mentally, and not vice 
versa. 

Psychology is a concrete science which investigates the phenomena of 
mind. Sociology studies the laws or conditions of social existence ; biology 
studies the laws or conditions of organic life. Psychology bases itself upon 
these two abstract inductive sciences, and gives us a concrete knowledge or 
ideology. To confound the concrete knowledge of psychology with either 
biology or sociology, which are both abstract, would be to repeat either 
the mistake of Comte and the positivist school, when they subordinated 
psychology as a chapter of cerebral physiology, or the mistake of Herbert 
Spencer and the evolutionist school, who made ethics a chapter of ideology 
(that which deals with moral ideas). Ethics, or sociology, is an abstract 
science of the whole field of superorganic facts. 

The last chapters deal with the relation of sociology (ethics), religion, 
and philosophy, thus completing the program of showing the relation of 
philosophy to all the disciplines of the psycho-social series. The treat- 
ment here shows plainly the author's positivistic lineage, and is perhaps 
less suggestive than the previous parts of his book. W. B. Lane. 

Randolph Macon Woman's College. 

Le idee fondamentali di Fed. Nietzsche. Per F. Orestano. Palermo, A. 

Reber, 1903. — pp. viii, 359. 

Dr. Orestano' s book, aside from its intrinsic merit, is interesting as a 
further evidence of academic vigor in the new Italy. We have here signs 
of scholarly acquaintance, not merely with a particular subject far removed, 
one might suppose, from the ordinary circle of Italian thought, but with a 
background of extensive literatures other than Italian and other than 
Romance. In the present work one may trace the influence of German 
method and of familiarity with Germanic criticism. The author has him- 
self studied to advantage in Germany ; and he seems to have followed, 
among others, the inspiring Danish critic Brandes in a considerable range 
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of reading. From the north he has assimilated much and well. Method 
ar.d scope such as we often attribute to the Germans he adds to a pliant 
sympathy for his subject and a limpidity of language distinctively Italian. 
Dr. Orestano's method is genetic, interpretative, and critical. The 
author aims to follow Nietzsche's fundamental ideas from their origin 
throughout their ' progressive development.' He desires to interpret them 
'to the Italian public' He wishes to separate for preservation what is 
more permanent and beneficial in Nietzsche from what is harmful or acci- 
dental. The plan of his book is excellent. After an introductory chapter 
of general exposition, with a sketch of Nietzsche's life and with useful 
notices of more weighty Nietzsche literature, he devotes the four succeed- 
ing parts of his treatment to four successive periods of Nietzsche's activ- 
ity. He closes with a chapter of criticism. 

In his introduction, Dr. Orestano seeks first to establish for Nietzsche 
a sort of double philosophical ancestry. The germ of Nietzsche's doctrine 
of the ultimate indifference of good and evil he discovers in Kierkegaard 
and certain Scandinavian followers. For example, he finds it well ex- 
pressed in Ibsen's Pretenders, in a famous speech of Bishop Nicholas 
(Act I, Scene 2) ; a character and a speech, let us hasten to say, for whose 
sentiments Ibsen could scarcely be supposed to have a personal, or more 
than a creative artist's sympathy. Dr. Orestano hardly makes clear any 
direct influence of Scandinavian thought upon Nietzsche. Nietzsche's 
contention, on the other hand, for a free and harmonious development of 
the individual to his highest potentiality the author traces to the influence 
of Goethe and his cult. 

In the development of Nietzsche's thought, Dr. Orestano marks out four 
periods. The first, 1869-76, extending from the inaugural dissertation at 
Basel, Homer and Classical Philology, to Ill-timed Reflections, shows the 
precocious young professor busied with two main problems, Hellenism and 
the question of German national culture. Space permits here the barest 
notice of this and the succeeding three chapters ; we must refer the reader 
to the excellent paragraphs of summing up, in which Dr. Orestano, as he 
passes from point to point, crystallizes the essence of his various chapters 
and subdivisions. 

The second period, 1876-79, comprises Humanity too Human, Various 
Opinions and Proverbs, and The Wanderer and his Shade ; it displays 
Nietzsche seeking independence of thought, after his rupture with Wagner 
and Schopenhauer. 

The third period, 1880-85, includes Nietzsche's publications from Aurora 
to Thus Spake Zarathustra. In it Nietzsche gives expression to his most 
characteristic ideas : men must become again part and parcel of nature ; 
elevation of the human type can be founded only upon deeper-laid in- 
stincts ; good and evil per se have no existence ; the individual is para- 
mount ; the identical ever returns. 

The fourth period comprises all the later works. In these Nietzsche 
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essays a systematic and final expression of his whole teaching. They are, 
consequently, ethical and apologetic ; they include Beyond the Realm of 
Good and Bad, The Will for Might an Attempt to Revalue all Values, The 
Wagner Affair, Twilight of the Idols, and posthumous fragments. 

In his fifth chapter, Dr. Orestano, after an appreciative notice, though 
not uncritical, of the conclusions in Vaihinger's Nietzsche, sums up as fol- 
lows : "The theoretical basis of Nietzsche's teaching is in general slight, 
not seldom defective, extremely one-sided. Nietzsche's belief in the sov- 
ereignty of individual power excludes for him all other points of view. 
True and false, lawful and illegal, beautiful and repulsive have lost in his 
philosophy all generic distinction ; power alone has right to create values, 
whether cognitive, moral, or aesthetic. No logical necessity lends Neitzsche 
such a privilege of intuition. With equal justice another philosopher might 
say that, not power, but, for example, love was the foundation of all human 
values" (p. 254). In this suggestion lies the key-note of Dr. Orestano' s 
criticism. 

Of permanent worth Dr. Orestano considers the following tenets of 
Nietzsche : (1) Life in its essence cannot be wrong ; every ethics or re- 
ligion that abjures life is false ; (2) society is to be saved by its superior 
individuals. One might remark that these are no new teachings ; Nietzsche 
has, however, revivified them in the glow of his unusual and burning genius 
(p. 355). Dr. Orestano' s treatment may be characterized as at once 
sympathetic, just, and thorough, qualities that must commend it to every 
student of Nietzsche. L. Cooper. 

Cornell University. 

Psychologie als Grundwissenschaft der Pddagogik : Ein Lehr- und Hand- 
buch unter Mitwirkung von Seminardirektor Dr. K. Heilmann, heraus- 
gegeben von Direktor Dr. M. Jahn. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig. Verlag 
der Durr'schen Buchhandlung, 1901. — pp. x, 464. 

Perhaps it is in the nature of things that attempts to apply psychology to 
the needs of the teacher should so generally be disappointing. The pres- 
ent volume has merits as a general introduction to psychology. It is sim- 
ply and clearly, albeit somewhat monotonously written, and shows a suffi- 
cient acquaintance with the recent tendencies in psychology. It might 
easily have been shortened, however, by omitting references to various 
matters of controversy which are treated so briefly as hardly to be intelli- 
gible to the untrained student. As it is, the carrying away of a unified im- 
pression from the book is not altogether easy. From the pedagogical side, 
the chief criticism of the book is that its point of view does not seem really 
to be very enlightening. There is an attempt to work out a scheme of psy- 
chological development, in which the main feature is the separation between 
the lower stages, which follow the laws of psychical mechanism, and the 
higher apperceptive functions. The writer justifies this primarily on the 
ground of its practical values, but he fails to make apparent that it does 



